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the sail, gnaw into splinters the mast of the boat, which is almost 
swallowed by the ice. Now it is quite natural that polar bears 
should defend the " passage to the open polar sea " by fattening 
their lean ribs upon the daring mariners ; but it is not tolerable 
that they swallow hats, jackets, boots and implements, nor leave 
the smallest token of a skeleton behind. That is stronger than 
the biblical fable of Jonah and his whale. The icebergs seem to 
be built in modelers' clay. The lines " Break ! break ! break ! on 
thy cold, gray stones, O sea ! " do not apply to icebergs for color. 
We are sure the picture would gain immensely in simple black 
and white. 

But Landseer may be seen in his strength (according to the 
catalogue), in his picture of the " Sick Monkey." It is true — it is 
the best of his works in the Exposition ; but it is inferior to the 
"Bloodhound" — a sketch it is called — hanging in the London 
National Gallery, which we esteem the best piece of painting 
Landseer ever did. But the " Sick Monkey " is a gem in its way, 
not for the technical qualities displayed, which, though, are of a 
high order, but for the pathetic, almost human — we might say, 
more than human — affection displayed by this animal mother for 
her sick baby. See the long, sinewy arms and bony claws, how 
tenderly they hold the ailing little one to the hairy bosom ; and 
the " baby," with shriveled, sunken eyes, reclines in her arms, and 
holds in its little, emaciated claws the teat it is too weak to suckle, 
unmindful of the chattering of the two little mac-cacs, who, with 
gluttonous rapidity are making away with the fruit given as dainty 
medicines to the sick one by kindly visitors. In this picture the 
story is told with that power possessed only by Landseer among 
all the English painters. 

Though possessed of great freedom of hand, keen sight and 
memory, Landseer's painting as a technical beauty is not of a high 
order. His imitation of textures is feeble, but freely handled. It 
is not to the use of large brushes that we trace his failure in this 
respect, but rather to the influences of the mannerism of his day, 
from which he could not wholly free himself. He seems to have 
feared color in large quantities, and like all others of his times, 
freely liquefied them with oils. This may easily be seen in his 
pictures. When large quantities of oil are used, in drying a skin 
is formed which shrivels during the process of contraction. This 
fact may be often traced in the pictures by Landseer, so that his 
works are no stronger, nor possess more body than water color. 
On the contrary, we have seen water colors stronger and possess- 
ing more real texture. These Landseer produced as does an 
etcher, by hatching his lines with fine brushes or the edge of 
large flat ones. The " Bloodhound " is the finest specimen of 
Landseer's manner we know of. 

In this same room, and " skied," is a picture by the well-known 
designer W. Small — the "Shipwreck." Why Small, who is one 
of the best of the modern realist school in England, should resort 
to old faded tapestry for his color, is a puzzle ; but we are very 
sure he could not find any such in nature under the same circum- 
stances. Though there is motion and go in it, we prefer his black 
and white. There is a .curious note in the catalogue concerning 
this picture : " Above the door is a large work full of vigor and 
originality, which has never been able to be examined, neither in 
England nor in France, through the mischance which has always 
placed it very high in the Expositions." We can explain the 
//ztf/-chance away. It is its mauvais coloris which does not har- 
monize with its " real " conception and " modern " drawing. 

There is a great deal of real, healthy poetry in the English 
character. Their writers, though, give more pleasing evidence 
of its existence. Their painters seem too much absorbed in the 
barren regions of philosophical disquisitions upon art, instead of 
going to the ever-fresh sources of nature. Two good examples of 
this class of pictures are " Love arfd Death," by G. F. Watts, and 
" Merlin and Viviane," by E. Burne Jones, who stand at the head 
of the " abstract " school. We have very little sympathy with 
these mannerisms. "En avant /" in the arts as with all other 
sciences. We object to the style, while admitting the beauty of 
the ideas. Mr. Watts seems to have attempted all manners of 
painting, and mastered none. Of all his works we admire his 
" Herr Joachim" the most, though it can not be said that it is 
original in style, as it is evidently built upon Rembrandt's low 
bituminous tones. 

It would be useless to try to persuade any continental school 
that the portrait No. 270, for instance, is good painting, or to 



attract admiration for No. 265, " Pallas, Juno and Venus " — por- 
traits they are called, but they are nothing more than three nude 
figures resembling in color marble statues exhumed after two or 
three centuries of burial. English girls would be credited with 
fairer and more transparent skins, upon which the blood would 
paint a gamme of richest grays. These three demoiselles are pos- 
sessed of cuticles the color of and as tough as old parchment. 
Which one of these is the blonde Venus whose warm smiles and 
fructifying embraces revivifies Death himself, ye dreamers in art ? 

There are two small gems by Albert Moore — "Perles" and 
" The Fan " — beautiful in composition, delicate in line, color and 
thought as in manner. 

Seven pictures by G. H. Masson, all painted in that low, rich 
key that makes them resemble windows of ancient cathedrals, 
are studio dreams of a world not our own, but are all beautiful — 
very little understood by the greatest number of visitors, but pos- 
sessing notwithstanding considerable claim to the admiration held 
for them by English connoisseurs. 

"A Golden Autumn," by Vicar Cole — why golden, with 
everything green ? — is well painted, and the foliage is drawn by 
masses, a manner little in practice among British painters. 

The " Old Gate," by Frederick Walker, is one of the most 
impressive pictures in this room, taking it altogether. The sim- 
ple material from which the picture is made, the time of day, the 
figures, are all in perfect harmony, and the key of color — a sym- 
phony in brown and gold, Mr. Whistler would call it — which is 
but the golden evening of an autumn day dressing the simple 
scene and rustic characters with poetic interest. The picture 
shows how little really is necessary to an artist {i. e., master * of 
his trade or profession, though to-day that title is assumed by 
any one who may be seized with the desire to swing a brush) as 
material for a valuable picture : the natural grouping of the coun- 
try children who play upon the old, worn steps ; the strong young 
workman, who, with' his implements over his shoulder, strides on, 
and takes his pipe from his lips but to whistle to his tired dog, 
who trots by his side. Over the ruined wall is seen the top of an 
old manor house, from which, no doubt, a walk leads to the old 
gate, upon one column of which remains a vestige of nobility in 
the shape of some heraldic beast holding an escutcheon of the 
nearly extinct family, for a lady in the black robes of widowhood, 
and a nurse carrying a tiny baby, open the gate to descend. As 
we have said, the picture is complete ; the materials, such as are 
under every one's hand — but, the master hand was but the means 
through which the poetic mind described the idea — the thought 
— suggested by those simple materials. Walker, who died young, 
was one of the few who in the English school could with justice 
write himself " artist painter." — Outremer. 

HER NESTLINGS. 

TlMOLEON LOBRICHON is a pupil of Picot, and a native of 
Cornod, France. He is a popular painter of feminine and infant- 
ine subjects, which he renders with charming grace and fidelity 
to nature ; his pictures are much admired and sought after. 
Among his works at the Exposition Universelle was his well- 
known " Le Bagage de Croquemitaine," a copy of which is in 
possession of ex-Governor E. D. Morgan, of New York City, and 
was exhibited in the Loan Exhibition at New York in the sum- 
mer of 1876. Other pictures by this artist are "The Young 
Criminal ; " " Valontaire d'un an ; " La Dinette ; " " Le Portrait 
de Madeleine," and " Her Nestlings," admitted to be one of the 
sweetest and most beautiful of Lobrichon's compositions. Those 
who saw the original of this picture in Paris during the summer 
of 1878, and now study the engraving, will see at once how well 
the artist's intent has been reproduced in black and white, not 
only giving the exact sentiment of the picture, but almost sug- 
gesting its color and tones. The happy mother has gathered 



* In all trades there are three classes of workers : apprentices, journeymen and mas- 
ter workmen. The latter only are artists. So when a barber, a bootmaker, a carpenter, 
or no matter what he may be — when a man has mastered his trade he is an artist. So we 
have artist barbers, artist bootmakers, etc., and their workshops are "studios." * This 
may be remarked all through Europe. The worker in art, after passing his apprentice- 
ship _ just like any other trade wherein great skill of hand and dexterity of eye are 
needed — bv working from seven o'clock in the morning until seven at night, arrives at 
"master workman." Then, and not till then, is he entitled to write upon his card, 
< < artist painter. ' » With us the rule is reversed. Generally it is the apprentice who writes 
himself master, and the master who finds that his entire life is too short an apprenticeship. 
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about her feet all of her jewels in a fashion which represents a no other woman has suffered so much in her personal appearance 

symmetrical pyramidal group, a combination much affected by the from these same artists. Hans Makart's conception of Romeo 

old masters. The plump, healthy, beautiful little ones looking and Juliet, in the balcony scene, makes a fine pendant to a 

up to their mother, who in turn smiles upon them with a sweet, woman's idea of Juliet ; and it will be worth the reader's while to 

happy, half-saddened expression, filled with joy, like the Virgin study these two pictures, noting the contrasts they afford. When 

beholding her Christ-child, yet realizing, as all mothers must, the Bertha Sieck, a young German artist, exhibited, not long ago at 




THE VESTAL VIRGIN. — After Maldarelli. 



great responsibility resting upon her. She is, indeed, a bird 
hovering over her nest of little ones ; brooding <md shielding 
them from all harm. Lobrichon received a medal in 1868. 



JULIET CAPULET. 

No female character created by the great English poet has 
so often been illustrated by the pencil and brush of the artist as 
the daughter of the house of Capulet ; and, it may be added, that 



the Berlin Academy, this her first picture, the German press was 
emphatic in its commendation of the work, giving it strong praise 
for the vigor of its composition, its color and technique. It was 
even added that, in this exhibition, the works by the women 
artists were equal if not superior to those contributed by the men. 
Women have, heretofore, established their claims to the title of 
artists, and many at the present day are doing so. In a new 
book, called "Artists of the Nineteenth Century, and their 
Works," mention is made of no less than eighty-one lady artists, 
the list including such well-known names as the Bonheur sisters, 
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